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At the meeting of the Alumni 
Association held June 13, 1927, 
the following action was taken: 


VOTED that the Alumni Association 
of Andover Theological Seminary great- 
ly appreciates the valuable paper pre- 
sented by Professor Daniel Evans on 
the occasion of the Andover Alumni 
Day, June 18, 1927, and that it ear- 
nestly wishes the same might be put 
into printed form. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ANDOVER 
SEMINARY CREED REQUIRED BY THE 
DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT 


The Executive Committee of the Alumni Association some 
weeks ago asked me to write a paper for this meeting on the subject: 
“The Subscription to the Andover Seminary Creed required by, and 
in accordance with, the Decision of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts.”’ It has been a difficult task, but it has had its own interest 
and reward. It is always difficult to leave one’s own world of thought 
and move into another. The historian’s task may appear to be 
easy, but to the worker in this field, it is hard to look at the world 
through the eyes of others, to see as they saw, feel as they felt, think 
as they thought. And the greater and profounder the interest of 
men in the past, the more difficult is this task. There’s always the 
disturbing question: Is this just what these men thought? I can 
appreciate more fully now an obiter dictum of Professor George F. 
Moore: “In the next reincarnation, I hope I shall be a mathematician, 
for then I shall be able to be accurate.” My purpose in this study 
has been to learn the facts of the case, to understand the meaning of 
this Associate creed, and to see what is required of a man if he intelli- 
gently subscribes to it. I do not come before you as a critic of, nor 
as an apologist for, the position of the founders of the Seminary, 
but as one who has honestly endeavored to understand them and the 
situation in which we find ourselves today. 


Who Must Take = The decision of the Supreme Court makes it clear 
the Creed? that the Professors, the Board of Visitors, and such 
students as receive scholarship aid on certain Foundations, are all 
required to subscribe to the creed interpreted in the strictest manner. 
The judgment runs thus: 
“Every professor in the Seminary must be a man of sound 
and orthodox principles in divinity according to the system of 
evangelical doctrines called The Westminster Shorter Cate- 
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chism, must subscribe his belief in the Andover creed at the 
outset of his professorship and according to the words of the 
statutes must renew his fealty to it by repeating it publicly 
every five years . . . Continued belief in the creed is a test of 
the right to remain a professor. It is manifest under the 
associate and additional statutes that every professor must 
believe sincerely, and be conscientiously convinced of the truth 
of these doctrines. . . . And it is the function of the Visitors to 
take care that the duties of every professor on this Foundation 
be intelligently and faithfully discharged.”* 


The Professors, however, are not the only persons who must 
thus subscribe. The Visitors also must do so. 


“Every person, before becoming a visitor, is required to make 
and subscribe to the same Andover creed, . . . and repeat a declara- 
tion in the same creed at every successive period of five years.” 


It appears then that the guardians of the orthodoxy of the Seminary 
must be as strictly orthodox as the Professors who teach the creed. 

Moreover, it appears that the students who apply for scholar- 
ships on certain Foundations must be as orthodox as the Professors 
and the Visitors.— The Associate Foundation includes the Associate 
Statutes. And the gift therefore was for the endowment of :two 
professorships and for the maintenance of such students in Divinity 
as may be proper candidates for gratuitous support. And the Visitors 
are required to examine not only those proposed for professors, but 
also “all applicants for the advantages of this Foundation, who shall 
subscribe a written declaration of faith in Divine Revelation, and in 
the fundamental doctrines of the gospel according to the plain and 
fair wmport of Scripture terms and phrases, and as summarily ex- 
pressed in the Westminster Assembly's Shorter Catechism.” t 

Of the four bodies which constitute the Seminary, the Professors 
and students, Visitors and Trustees, only the Trustees are exempt 
from the obligation to subscribe the creed; all the others are so 
required, if the students seek scholarship aid on the Foundation. 
Nore: The italics in all quotations are made for the purpose of calling attention to significant pare 


*Supreme Court Document: pp. 1543f. 
{Supreme Court Document: pp. 1517f. }Woods’ History: pp. 57f. 
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Sweeping Decision We observe that the decision of the Supreme 
of the Court Court with respect to the obligation to strict 
adherence to the creed in all its parts in accordance with the declared 
intention and requirement of the founders reverses the practice of the 
Trustees and Visitors and Professors not only in recent years, but through- 
out the whole history of the Seminary. Neither the Trustees, nor the 
Visitors have required such strict adherence, nor have the Professors 
given such. Thus, in more recent years, Dean Sperry in his letter of 
resignation wrote: 


“My statement made to the Visitors six years ago, that I believe 
myself to stand in the historical succession of orthodox New England 
Congregationalism no longer meets the requirement. I did not then, 
and I do not now subscribe to the creed of the Seminary.” 


Professor Arnold wrote: 


“When I accepted the Hitchcock professorship in Andover 
Seminary twenty-two and a half years ago, it was with the assurance 
that subscription to the Andover Creed had been abolished and would 
not be required of me. It was not required of me then and has 
never been required of me since.” 


Professor Evans wrote: 


“Before being inducted into the (Abbot) Chair I met the Board 
of Visitors at their request and read them a carefully prepared state- 
ment of my fundamental beliefs and stated my conviction that I was 
in the great evangelical succession. Hearty approval of my state- 
ment was expressed and a cordial welcome given by the Visitors.” 


The distinguished group of professors who were teaching in the 
Seminary before, during and after the “ Andover controversy of 1882- 
92” when the creed and its subscription were much under discussion, 
were not required to subscribe nor did they subscribe to the creed in 
a strict, rigid manner. They were allowed freedom of interpretation. 

Dr. Tucker, then a professor in the Seminary, wrote: 


“Their position in regard to creed subscription was that require- 
ment of subscription carried with it the right of interpretation. No 
man was to be required to take the Seminary creed literally, not even 
the Visitors, who, though charged with the duty of seeing that it 
remain unaltered, were equally entrusted with the duty of inter- 
preting it. As in the case of the justices of the Supreme Court, who 
might be strict or free constructionists of the Constitution, so the 
Visitors might interpret the creed strictly or freely. The right of 
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interpretation granted, the stated renewal of one’s subscription, 
whether Visitor’s, or professor’s, was a matter of secondary im- 
portance. Each renewal might furnish the occasion for restatement 
of the meaning of the creed (at any particular point) to the sub- 
scriber. This was the defence of creed-subscription put forth by the 
faculty.” * 


Professor Tucker before signing the creed made this declaration: 


“The creed which I am about to read and to which I subscribe, 
I fully accept as setting forth the truth against the errors which it was 
designed to meet. No confession so elaborate and with such intent 
may assume to be the final expression of the truth or an expression 
equally fitted in language or tone to all times.’’t 


Professor Egbert Smyth wrote: 


“What I maintain and where I abide in good conscience is this: 
I have not violated my obligations under the creed, even upon a 
close and technical construction of them. And if, as I also maintain, 
the creed is a summary of the principles which are to be applied and 
developed from generation to generation, I have done something 
better and more faithful than literal repetition of them. I have 
used them and with them have confronted present, great and im- 
portant questions of religious life and thought.’’f 


Professors Harris, Hincks, and the others accepted the creed as 
expressing substantially the system of truth taught in the Scrip- 
tures, and with the distinct understanding with the Visitors that the 
creed was taken under these conditions. 


Professor Park Of the middle period of the Seminary’s history, we 
on Creed learn from Professor Park some interesting facts 
Interpretation 


with respect to the usage prior to his own time and 
in his own day. He wrote:§ 


“Between the years 1808 and 1826 the professors were required 
merely to declare their belief in the creed without reference to the 
Catechism. Between the years 1826 and 1839 they had been 
required to declare their belief in the creed with reference to the 
Catechism as ‘summarily expressed’ in the Shorter Catechism. 
In 1842 the Trustees decided and the Visitors coincided that the 
associate professors were not properly required to declare their belief 
in anything more than the creed. The associate professors believed 
the Catechism for substance of doctrine, but were unwilling to declare 


*Tucker: My Generation: p. 122. t+Tucker: ibid: p. 215. t{Tucker: ibid: p. 202. 
§The Associate Creed of’ seaver Theological Seminary: pp. 84f. 
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in the prescribed way that they took it in all its details. They were 
willing to subscribe the creed as the founders had ordained it and 
without excepting any of its articles; but they were unwilling to sub- 
scribe the Catechism without excepting some of its answers. They made 
a difference between the two documents. They believed in the 
Catechism as containing an admirable system of doctrine; but be- 
lieved all the doctrines of the creed as being themselves an admirable 
system.” 

If we go back to the very beginnings of the School, we find the 
same more or less free attitude towards the creed. Moses Stuart 
moved freely within and without the confines of the creed and 
fearlessly pursued his critical studies of the Bible and audaciously 
discarded certain articles in the great Ecumenical creeds. And 
Professor Leonard Woods, the first Abbot Professor, and historian of 
the Seminary, in *““The Letters to the Unitarians” which he later 
regretted, declared: 

“Tn Scripture the word impute signifies uniformly, if I mistake 
not, charging or reckoning to a man that which is his own attribute or 
act”’ “We are not fully satisfied with the language used on this 
subject in the Assembly’s Catechism. Though we hold that Catechism 
in the highest estimation, we could not, with good conscience, sub- 
scribe to every expression it contains in relation to the doctrine of original 
Sin. We receive the Catechism generally, as containing a summary 
of the principles of Christianity.” 

But then he goes on to make a retraction: 

“TI must acknowledge that the passages above quoted from my 
‘Letters’ are manifestly inconsistent with my professed belief and 
my promise as a professor. And on reflection I cannot but think it 
strange that the Trustees did not exercise the same watchful fidelity 
in this case . . . and that neither they nor the Visitors ever ad- 
monished me for doing what was so plainly at variance with the 
constitution of the Seminary.” 

It is instructive to observe that this practice for a century and 
more of the Seminary’s history was not something new; on the 
contrary, it was the custom of the Pilgrim and Puritan fathers, for 
the phrase, “for substance of doctrine,” appears in the Preface to the 
Cambridge Platform adopted by the Synod in 1648. Referring to 
the Confession “agreed upon by the reverend assembly of divines at 
Westminster,’ the Preface says: 

“Finding the sum and substance thereof, in matters of doctrine, 

*History of Andover Seminary, p. 180. 
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to express not their own judgment only, but ours also. . . we thought 
good to present . . . to our churches . . . our professed and hearty 
assent and attestation to the whole confession of faith (for substance 
of doctrine).”’ The Synod also passed unanimously a vote express- 
ing “consent thereto, for the substance thereof.’’* 


It appears, then, from these several statements at different 
periods in the history of the Seminary and of our Congregational 
Churches, that the decision of the Supreme Court which insists 
upon the letter of the law and strict and rigid adherence to the creed 
reverses the general custom and practice of the Seminary and of the 
Congregational Churches. 


Necessity for Now since this decision requires a strict adherence 
Intelligent to and a rigid interpretation of the creed in its mean- 
Subscription 


ing for the men who founded the Seminary and 
framed the creed, we are debarred from unintelligent acceptance, or 
private interpretation, or free construction. If a Professor, or Visitor, 
or student says he accepts the creed, then he must undergo an exam- 
ination to test and prove his proper and intelligent understanding of 
it. Ifa Professor, or a Visitor or a student says he accepts the creed 
as a whole, but not in every single detail, then he is not allowed to 
pick and choose as he likes. If a Professor, or a Visitor or a student 
says he accepts the creed as he understands it, i.e. as it is significant 
for him today, then he is not allowed this privilege. The Professor, 
the Visitor, and the student seeking scholarship aid must ask, what 
did the founders of the Seminary, and the framers of the creed mean 
by those doctrines? What did they think in these terms? What 
significance did these technical theological words and phrases have 
for them? The creed can no longer be taken “for substance of 
doctrine.” 


The Court The Court’s understanding of the purpose of 
Demands Rigid the founders declared in their constitution and 
rapa statutes and creed is expressed in unmistakable 
terms and imposes upon the Professor, the Visitor and the student 
seeking scholarship aid the heavy burden, not only of being con- 
scientious in his attitude toward the creed, but also of being historically 
accurate in his knowledge of the meaning of the creed which he accepts 
*W. Walker: Creeds and Platforms, p. 195. 
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rigidly. I quote at some length the judgment of the Court on these 
matters :— 


“The Associate creed . . . was adopted as a compromise. 
It was a statement upon which both groups of Calvinists, or 
orthodox Trinitarian Congregationalists could agree. It omits 
much which is in the Westminster Catechism. It is framed in 
technical language, some of it from the Westminster Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism, and some from other sources. It is unique 
as a creed. No other theological seminary and no church has 
precisely this creedal basis.” . . 

“It is strictly and solemnly enjoined and left in sacred 
charge, that every article of the above said creed shall forever 
remain entirely and identically the same, without the least altera- 
tion, or any addition or diminution.” . . . 

“The Andover creed itself was essentially a statement ortho- 
dox, trinitarian, evangelical in the strict meaning of these words at 
that time. It was framed by and for Calvinists of that day. It 
embodied a part of the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism. It was the creedal basis of an institution founded and 
promoted to combat liberalism in religion.” . . . 

“The main inquiry is to ascertain the purposes of the 
founders as expressed in the instrument signed by them. That 
purpose must be gathered from the words of those instruments, 
interpreted according to the meaning there attributed to them, and 
read in the light of the circumstances existing at the time they were 
used. 'There is no other test or guide by which to find the true 
character of a charity, and its limitations... .. The obligation 
is imposed upon the managers of such a charity to adhere strictly 
to the scheme of the founders.” . . 

“There was no elasticity in their statement of what they in- 
tended in certain respects. They made no provision for material 
changes in the religious conceptions set forth in the creed and in 
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the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. They declared 
in writing a clear design in that particular and they enjoined rigid 
conformity to it.” . . . 

“Doctrinal and creedal requirements were of the essence of 
the purpose of the founders of Andover Seminary. With respect 
to those doctrinal and creedal requirements, the founders did not 
contemplate changes in these respects in the historical succession 
of Trinitarian Congregationalism. Their views expressed in the 
Constitution and associate statutes as to doctrine and creed 
were immutable.”’* 


These judgments of the Court, with respect to the constitution, 
statutes, and the Catechism and the creed are wholly in the terms of 
law. The Court is concerned with trust deeds and charity founda- 
tions, not with the growing thought of a living church. If and when 
parties go to law, it is matters of law, not truth, nor faith, nor ethics, 
that are under adjudication. If they go to law, they must abide by 
the law’s decision. 


The Required In order that we may understand the meaning of 
Background the creed which is to be subscribed to intelligently, 
conscientiously and strictly, it is necessary to know something of the 
history which lies back of our New England churches and of the 
Seminary. Now from the historianst we learn that there are four 
marked phases or stages in the religious life and thought of New England. 
The first phase or stage was historic, or high Calvinism as this was ex- 
pressed in the Westminster Standards. The Pilgrim and Puritan 
fathers were in the Calvinistic succession. They accepted the West- 
minster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism for substance of doctrine. It 
was issued in England in 1644 and adopted in Massachusetts in 1646; 
and later, in 1708 was formally accepted in Connecticut. This 
catechism controlled the minds of men and the church until nearly the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The central doctrines of Calvin- 
ism, viz: absolute sovereignty of God, the total depravity of man, the 
limited atonement for sin through Christ’s penal suffering; the irresist- 
*Supreme Court Document: pp. 1517, 1518f, 1535, 1538, 1542, 1544, 1549. 


tGeorge Leon Walker: Some Aspects of the Religious Life of New England: pp. 15f. Williston 
Walker: Ten New England Leaders: pp. 230f. Foster: A History of the New England Theology: p. 7. 
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ible grace of the Holy Spirit, and the final perseverance of the saints, 
were the creed of all. There was great stress laid on the Divine 
Sovereignty.* God was high and lifted up and, ruling in all the events 
of life and the world. Man was weak and wicked, passive and im- 
potent, until moved upon by the Spirit of God.t To all men grace 
was granted for the common mercies of life, but to God’s elect and to 
them alone was irresistible saving grace given.t This was the living 
faith and the formulated creed of all the Reformers, on the Continent 
of Europe, in Great Britain, and in our country. The prevailing 
type of Doctrine, in all Puritan as well as in Separatist circles was 
strenuously, not to say, severely Calvinistic. John Robinson was in 
1619 put forth as defender of the decrees of the Synod of Dort. 
Already, years before they came, the chief pastors of the New Eng- 
land churches, Cotton, Hooker, Shepard, Mather, had been known 
as pronounced, not to say extreme Calvinists.§ It was well adapted 
for the great battle of life with the Roman Catholic Church, and also 
for the struggle of existence in this new and wild land. This still 
remains the faith of the Westminster Standards and of all the high 
Calvinists. And it was in this faith that the Pilgrim and Puritan 
fathers, and their successors lived and wrought their great deeds. 

The second phase or stage is that of moderate Calvinism. The 
time came when there was not the same strain and stress in the 
struggle for existence. There was a more settled condition of affairs, 
and the wider human interests received more attention and appre- 
ciation. The intense note in the religious life abated somewhat. 
Men began to feel that they could do something for themselves in 
matters of religion. They were not absolutely passive, mere instru- 
ments to be worked upon. They could have recourse to the means 
of grace. They could place themselves in the way of being saved. 
While still feeling dependent upon God for salvation, they felt they 
had some part in it. 

There was therefore the clear recognition of the human factor. 
Stress was laid on the means of salvation, such as prayer, religious 
worship, and Bible reading. These do not have saving power, but 
they are means to which one can have recourse and “ render it more 
likely that he would divinely and irresistibly be made one.’’° 


*G. L. Walker: ibid: p. (8: G. L. Walker: ibid: p. 22f. Ibid: p. 24.  §Ibid: p. 16. 
°G. L. Walker: ibid: p. 64 t Se ne fIbid: p §Ibid: p 
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The Third and The third phase came when Arminian tendencies 
the Fourth Phases phecame strong. The human factor received more 
attention, and higher appreciation, and stress was laid on the habit 
of careful attention to these means of grace, and duties of love to God 
and neighbor were inculcated. It is possible for men to form moral 
and religious habits. While one cannot render all he owes to God, yet 
if each labors sincerely to do what he can under the influence of the 
Spirit of God which is sent to all men, then God will accept this sin- 
cere, though imperfect obedience as satisfactory. This was the gen- 
eral position of Arminianism in Europe and England, and it was 
beginning to have its decided influence in this country before and in 
Jonathan Edwards’ time. And it had been effective in its criticism 
of High Calvinism. 

The fourth phase was the liberal with stress on the ethical. With 
the ever-increasing recognition and appreciation of the human 
factor, there came about a change in the conception of religious and 
moral life. The religious life was more ethical and simple, more con- 
fident and happy, more natural and spontaneous. The expression of 
this religious life was in the practice of morality. Culture and educa- 
tion were being stressed more than regeneration and redemption. 

These phases of religious life and thought, while historically 
successive in New England, were, however, at the same time con- 
temporaneous. That is to say, there were some High Calvinists in 
the second and third periods and perhaps later; so also there were 
moderate Calvinists and liberals in the earlier and later periods. 

Perhaps another phenomenon deserves to be recognized as an 
episode. It was the wave of infidelity or deism and even atheism 
that swept the country, and especially the colleges, like Harvard and 
Yale, as a result of Enlightenment in England, and the French 
thought at the time of the Revolutionary War and after. This 
caused great anxiety to all religious leaders and roused them to 
renewed activity. 


Mingled Motives Now at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
of the Founders — with all these tendencies of thought contending 
for supremacy, it seemed good and necessary to certain persons 
both ministers and laymen, to establish a theological seminary in 
the interests of, and for the furtherance of, the Christian faith. One 
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cause for the founding of the Seminary, and at the same time certain 
missionary societies and church associations, was the influence of the 
reawakening period in the religious life of New England. There was a 
vttalizing and deepening of the religious life, which found expression 
in these institutions.* 

The other and more immediate cause of this feeling and purpose 
was the increasing influence of the liberal movement, which was later 
to receive the name of Unitarianism, as evidenced by the appoint- 
ment of Henry Ware, a declared liberal, to the Hollis professorship in 
Harvard College. There were certain personal elements in thé situa- 
tion, petty jealousies, rivalries, and disappointments, which had 
their effect, into which we need not enter, but deeper and greater and 
more significant and potent than these were those tendencies of 
religious life and thought which we have noted. Some of these men 
lived in Andover, and others in Salem and West Newbury, and in 
other parts of the State. They were thinking their own thoughts and 
feeling their own way to some more effective manner of defending, 
and propagating, what they regarded as the Christian faith. They 
were doing this independently of one another, and at first without 
knowing one another’s desires and intentions. When they learned 
of one another’s desires and intentions, some on both sides were eager 
to come together at once, yet it required many months, numerous 
weary sessions, and much compromise before the two parties united in 
their purpose to have one theological seminary. 


Three Kinds of Now in the groups which united for this purpose 
Calvinists — were various kinds of Calvinists.| Some were 
ore “high” or “old” Calvinists, others “moderate” 
Calvinists, and still others were “‘consistent’’ Calvinists. And in the 
old Calvinist group, there was a strict party, and a free party. While 
they all regarded themselves as Calvinists, yet in many respects they 
differed very materially, and had been in strenuous opposition, and 
indeed there was grave danger that they would remain apart, and 
found not only two separate theological seminaries, but also form 
two separate denominations. 

In the Andover group, who became the original founders of 
Phillips Academy, and later a party to the establishing of the Andover 

*G. L. Walker: ibid: pp. 154f, +E. A. Park: The Associate Creed, pp. 7f. 
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Theological Seminary, some strict Calvinists were in evidence.* The 
majority of them, however, were of the freer type. Their Calvinism 
was of a modified kind. Their intellectual and theological descent 
from Calvin was not so much in the line of the Scottish and Dutch 
Schools, as from the New England theologians and of the Cambridge, 
i.e, Harvard School. They accepted the old forms of doctrinal 
statements, but were somewhat free in their interpretations. There 
were, however, some who were evidently of the strict party.t Dr. 
Danat and certain other Presbyterians belonged to this strict group. 
Dr. Dana was always fearful of the Hopkinsians and his vote was not 
given to them, and later in life he publicly remonstrated against cer- 
tain progressive tendencies in the Seminary. The larger party, how- 
ever, of this group were moderate in their Calvinism. They “held to 
a vaguely mitigated Calvinism. God was sovereign but to some 
extent and in some way man was somehow free and responsible. 
Regeneration was by an immediate act of the spirit as the pure effect 
of God’s free grace, but it was well for man to avail himself of the 
common means of grace, and even attend the Communion so that, at 
least, the spirit would not have to travel far afield on his regenerating 
errand.”’§ 

The other group was composed of the “consistent”’ Calvinists. 
They were fewer in number, but more vigorous, aggressive, and pro- 
gressive in some respects, than the high or strict Calvinists, and more 
conservative in other respects than the moderate Calvinists. They 
derived from Jonathan Edwards, through Bellamy, Hopkins, and 
Emmons. This is the most influential line of thought in the religious 
life of New England and in its effect upon other parts of the country. 
Jonathan Edwards was the greatest theologian of his day in America. 
No one approached him then or since in profound religious insight, 
metaphysical grasp, logical acumen, and preaching power. He was, 
however, a transitional figure, a link between two periods. In some 
respects, especially in his emphasis upon the Sovereignty of God, 
the corrupt nature of man, the nature of sin, and the fate of sinful 
men, he is of the high Calvinistic School, but in his sense of the moral 
excellence of God, and God’s Benevolence or Love for the universe, 
and his more urgent appeal to man to turn to God, he breaks from the 

*G. L. Walker: ibid: pp. 129f. tLeonard Bacon: 


25. 
{Life of Daniel Dana, by members of his family, pp. 33h; 68f; 79f; 208f. 
§Fenn: in The Religious History of New England: pp. 998. 
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old and makes for a departure therefrom. He added many “improve- 
ments” to “High” Calvinism. Now it was from him, that these 
other outstanding men got their theological position, and true to his 
spirit and the dialectic of their own experience and thought, they 
went beyond him. And in this respect they differed also from those 
““Edwardeans”’ who remained at Edwards’ position, and advanced 
their own speculations, thought boldly, fearlessly, almost recklessly, 
and were not afraid to differ even amongst themselves. Strangely 
enough, they regarded and called themselves “consistent”’ Calvinists. 
They held to such principles as: that true virtue consists in disinter- 
ested benevolence, and the willingness to be damned for the glory of 
God; the direct efficient cause of sinful exercises by God in the same 
manner as in holy exercises; man’s natural ability to render perfect 
obedience to the Divine law; the denial of the transference of Adam’s 
sin and guilt, or of Christ’s righteousness; the rejection of imputation; 
and the insistence that sin is a man’s own personal act, and consists 
in selfishness, and they therefore abolished the distinction between 
original sin, or native depravity, and actual sin.* While the Hop- 
kinsians held to much of the Shorter Catechism, yet these “‘improve- 
ments” were insisted upon, and, in fact, largely embodied in the 
associate creed. 


Why the Andover The proposition that the two orthodox groups 
Creed was Unique ynite forces came from the Andover side. And 
after considerable discussion, and much give and take on both sides, 
they agreed to found one Seminary, on several stringent conditions. 
The most important was that there should be a new creed for the 
Seminary; that certain doctrines of the Catechism be expressed in the 
creed, and that certain other doctrines be added to those contained in 
the Catechism, and that particular statements of the Catechism be 
explained and modified.t It appears they felt that some words and 
phrases were liable to misunderstanding, and were apt to convey an 
incorrect sense. Moreover, there was the desire to secure a solid 
front of the Calvinists, amongst both Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians, against the liberals. And there was a suspicion that some 
of the Andover group were not strict enough in their orthodoxy, and 
so the Hopkinsians were given the privilege of drawing up their own 
creed and making their own additional statutes. 

*G. L. Walker: ibid: p. 139. Woods: History: p. 100. 
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Now the creed that came into existence under such conditions 
had more or less the character of a compromise, which was unsatis- 
factory to the extremists on both sides, and thus caused much trouble 
then and contained the seeds of a crop of greater troubles later. 

“The Seminary at Andover . . . was the result of a joint move- 
ment of an old Calvinist party and of a Hopkinsian one, on the basis 
of a creed drawn up with almost incredible painstaking, to include 
just as much of the peculiarities of each party as would not exclude 
the participation in the resultant symbol of the other.”’* 

On the whole, however, the result was predominantly Hopkin- 
sian. As Professor Park wrote, years later: 

‘“When the creed obviously differs from the catechism, there is 
evidence that the words of the creed, and not the words of the cate- 
chism are the standard by which the Seminary is to be governed. 
ee cee aor inserted these, struck for them, and the others 
yielded. 


The Chief Motives Now when we read the constitution and the 
of the Founders —_— statutes of the Seminary, we cannot but be pro- 
foundly impressed with the religious character of the purposes of these 
founders. Their primary interest was religious. Their passion was 
for the propagation of the Christian faith. They declare that they 
desire “‘to promote the Christian religion; to maintain and inculcate 
the Christian faith; they desire the success of an institution so in- 
timately connected with the glory of God, the advancement of the 
Redeemer’s Kingdom, and the salvation of their fellowmen.” In like 
manner, the associate founders desire that “the revealed holy religion 
be faithfully taught; and they committed the school to the spirit of 
truth, the Divine author of our faith, and to the illumination by the 
Holy Spirit.’’f 

It is clear from these expressions that they were devout men and 
their supreme interest in founding the Institution was the Christian 
religion. And what profoundly impressed them in this religion was 
its redemptive character. It was a gospel of salvation from sin; 
it was thus essentially evangelical in its nature. 

This religious character of their purpose is manifest, too, in their 
conception of the Christian ministry and the kind of ministers they 
desired the institution to produce and send out to the churches. 
They desired “to increase the number of learned and able defenders 

¥*G. L. Walker: ibid: p. 155. +Funds and Statutes: pp. 53, 57, 66f, 67. 
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of the Gospel of Christ as well as of orthodox, pious, and zealous 
ministers of the New Testament.” They also laid stress on the 
religious character of “the professors, who must sustain the character 
of sober, honest, learned and pious men.” Religion and learning were 
to go together in the lives of teachers and students. 

If the Christian evangelical religion was their first interest, their 
second was their theological understanding and statement of it. The 
Christian religion for them was truly and finally expressed in, and 
summed up by, the Shorter Catechism and the creed. The Christian 
religion, as the religion of divine revelation, is contained in the Holy 
Scriptures; the Scriptures are truly interpreted in and by the Cate- 
chism and the Catechism is true doctrine only as it is further inter- 
preted and modified by the creed. 


A Summary At this point it will assist to a comprehensive 
view of the general situation if the main con- 
siderations above stated are summarized. 

First. Creed subscription from the earliest years of the Semin- 
ary has been in varying degrees of strictness, but at no period in accord 
with the “rigid conformity” now required by the Supreme Court 
decision. This is a new dictum; but the Supreme Court having 
uttered it, it is law. 

Second. It has always been required that the Creed be taken 
intelligently — that is — with scholarly understanding, whatever 
latitude was permitted in terms of subscription. 

Third. The Andover Creed stands by itself. It was the result 
of compromise. The Supreme Court says: “No other theological 
Seminary and no church has precisely this creedal basis.’ 

Fourth. Until now it has been considered permissible, and in 
accordance with ancient custom, to take the Creed with the qualifying 
phrase “for substance of doctrine.” Hereafter the Creed must be 
taken strictly and in rigid conformity, unless the Court shall grant 
legal relief. 

Fifth. The underlying anomaly is clearly seen in-a creed which 
was framed to be at one and the same time a compromise and an 
unalterable statement of faith. 

Sixth. Notwithstanding the emphasis upon the precise articles 
of the Creed, and the terms of Creed subscription, it plainly appears 
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that the passion of the founders of Andover Seminary was to promote 
the Christian religion, and to that end raise up learned and able and 
orthodox ministers of the Gospel. 


Now if we are to understand the meaning of the declaration to 
which the Professors, Visitors and students must subscribe, it is 
necessary that we study the main doctrines of the Catechism and the 
creed which they stressed. There are certain positions held in com- 
mon by them all, and others peculiar to the old Calvinists and the 
Hopkinsians. 


Required Belief The first doctrine* is that of the Scriptures: It 
ee : is asserted in the Constitution of the Seminary 
shitnaleb e (coe that the inspiration and truth of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New Testament is proved by miracles, internal evi- 
dence, and fulfillment of prophecies and historic facts, and the 
professor must declare: “I believe that the Word of God, contained 
in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, is the only perfect 
rule of faith, and practice.”” The men who founded the Seminary 
and framed the creed accepted the Bible as an infallible authority 
in all matters. The inspiration was plenary and the revelation 
supernatural. Its truths were above reason, but in agreement with 
reason, and were to be implicitly accepted, and if and when apparent 
or real difficulties were found, complete submission was required. 
The presupposition in all their study and use and proof-passage 
methods of demonstration of doctrines was that the Bible is true in 
every respect. All its facts, its morals, and its beliefs are valid and 
authoritative. We are let into their mind in these matters by what 
Emmonsf wrote: 

“God. . . not only directed them to write, but at the same time 
suggested what to write; so that according to the literal sense of the 
text, they wrote exactly as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

And Professor Woods, the mediator between the Andover group 
and the West Newbury group, and the first Abbot professor, held 
that inspiration so operated as to make the whole Bible free from all 
error. 

These men were in the general line of their predecessors in this 
country and across the seas. In earlier New England religious life, 

*George L. Walker: ibid: pp. 33f. }Foster: ibid: p. 345. 
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men sought the Scriptures for the determination of civil laws, for 
their procedure with witchcraft, for discipline of personal offences, 
and for their theocratic government. For the Calvinists, Calvin’s 
position was controlling, and he held that “When that which pro- 
fesses to be the Word of God is acknowledged to be so, no person 
unless devoid of common sense and the feelings of a man, will have 
the desperate hardihood to refuse credit to the speaker. But since 
no daily responses are given from heaven, and the Scriptures are the 
only records in which God has been pleased to consign his truth to 
perpetual remembrance, the full authority which they ought to 
possess with the faithful is not recognized unless they are believed to 
have come from heaven, as directly as if God had been heard giving 
utterance to them.””* 

For all these Calvinists, the Bible was the infallible truth and 
the final authority on matters of morals, and faith. “The Bible 
we regard,” said Professor Woods, “‘as the sufficient and only rule 
of faith and practice. We believe in the doctrines of our creed merely 
because we suppose the Bible teaches them.”’ Since the Bible de- 
clares that God created the world in six days, that settles all scientific 
questions about creation, and since it narrates the story of Adam and 
Eve and the early patriarchs, that settles historical questions about 
them. 

It appears that early in the history of the Seminary the students 
were introduced to, and got possession of, some critical German 
works, which affected their views of the Bible, and it was felt that 
grave evils and dangers were imminent, and so a committee was 
appointed to investigate, and the committee in its report declared: 

“It deserves special notice that no small portion of the German 
writings, in use, are books of reference, such as lexicons and com- 
mentaries, etc. If these writings, which are ordinarily consulted as 
authorities, are of erroneous or mixed character, the evil is very 
extensive. The infection which taints the fountainhead will too 
probably be communicated to the streams.’’t 

Now in view of this situation, they suggest certain means cal- 
culated to counteract these evils. 


“They view it of prime importance, that the members of the 
Seminary should be frequently reminded, by the professors, of the 
inestimable value of religious truth, and of the Bible as its great 

*The Institutes: Bk. I, Chap. VII, sect. 1. tWoods: ibid: pp. 176f. 
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source and standard; of the reverence, meekness, simplicity, and 
implicit submission which should attend all their inquiries at the Divine 
Oracle; of the utter incompetence of human reason, as a religious guide 
and of the danger of listening to the suggestions of infidel philosophy.” 


It would appear, then, that a Professor, a Visitor, and a scholar- 
ship aid student, are precluded from critical views of the Bible which 
invalidate any historical fact, moral precept, or a religious belief. 
This view of the Scriptures is the presupposition of all the doctrines, 
both of the Catechism and the creed. 

But as the Catechism was required to show what the Bible 
teaches, so the creed was required to show what the Catechism 
teaches; and to correct it. We shall now select certain outstanding 
doctrines and seek to understand their meaning, particularly as they 
are found in the creed. 

In the Catechism with its “high Calvinism,” stress is laid upon 
the sovereign will of God, “who created the world, and rules over all 
his works and creatures and governs all their actions, and his decrees 
are his eternal purpose according to the counsel of his will, whereby 
for his own glory, he hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass.” 

And in the associate creed there is also a strong and bold insist- 
ence upon the doctrine of the Divine decrees, which, as Professor 
Park says, gave the Andover group much trouble. They were 
unwilling to insert it, and it stands apart by itself, and out of its 
proper place. They feared it would increase the popular odium 
against the Seminary. The darker side of the decree, however, as it 
relates to the non-elect, is given in the terms, not of a causal, or 
efficient determination, but in the sense of passing by or over. It is not 
therefore a doctrine of reprobation, but of preterition. This is a 
milder expression, and gives room for human freedom, which is 
stressed in the creed in the words: 

“God’s decrees perfectly consist with human liberty; God’s 
universal agency with the agency of man; and man’s dependence with 
his accountability.” 

**So closely knit,” as Dr. Fenn says, “is the Calvinistic system that 
to pluck but a single thread unravels at last the entire fabric.”” With 
the denial of predestination, we shall see how much more unravels. 
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The Creed’s The doctrines of the creation of man, the relation 
ae of Adam to the race and original sin, play a very 

important part in the Catechism and the creed, 
and here we find several marked differences between them. It is 
maintained in the Catechism that God created man after his own 
image, in knowledge, righteousness and holiness. The idea is that 
Adam was perfect in these three attributes. He was ready-made in 
character. Having thus made him, God entered into a covenant of 
life with him, upon the condition of his perfect obedience; and forbid- 
ding him to eat of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, upon pain of 
death. Now this covenant with Adam was not for himself alone, but 
for his posterity too; and so all mankind, descending from him by 
ordinary generation, sinned in him and fell with him, and were brought 
into an estate of sin and misery. And the sinfulness of this estate 
consists in the guilt of Adam’s first sin, the want of original righteous- 
ness, and the corruption of his whole nature, which is commonly 
called original sin; together with all actual transgression which pro- 
ceeds from it. And all mankind by their fall lost communion with 
God, are under his wrath and curse and so made liable to all miseries 
in this life, to death itself, and to the pains of hell forever. 

This is the doctrine of the Catechism with respect to the fall and 
ruin of man. There is a covenant-relation between God and Adam 
and the race. As Adam acts, so will the fate of the race be deter- 
mined. He sins and falls and the race sins and falls in and with him. 
His sin is their sin; his fall, their fall; his guilt, their guilt; his corrup- 
tion, their corruption; his loss, their loss; his punishment, their pun- 
ishment; his liability to the pains of hell forever, their liability. 

Now from Edwards’ time on, the great and radical differences in 
New England religious thought from the old “high” Calvinistic 
thought were primarily in the doctrines of man, and his sin and sal- 
vation. There is inserted in the creed the idea of a federal headship 
as constituting the relation between Adam and the race. Professor 
Smyth said :* 

“This term came into vogue in opposition to an extreme type 
of Calvinism. It represented a new departure. It was a protest 
against an over-wrought doctrine of sovereignty, in the interest of 


human freedom. A man is not simply a creature, but a person. In 
the Catechism, the will of God as an act of sovereignty determines the 


*Smyth: Andover Heresy: pp. 69, 74. 
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covenant-relation; here there is the recognition of a moral repre- 
sentative relation.” 


It has been said by a later New England theologian that this covenant 
of federal headship with Adam was made not in the garden of Eden 
but in Holland. Wherever made, it was used by the men who framed 
the creed to teach that Adam in his representative character acted 
for the race, and involved all his posterity in his sin. 

But the question arises, how, and how much, are we thus in- 
volved? In the Catechism, Adam’s sin is our common racial sin; in 
the creed, Adam’s and each man’s sin is his own; sin is an individual 
act committed by each man by and for himself. In the Catechism, 
there is a positive taint of nature which is in and of itself sinful; in the 
creed, sin takes its rise from the disposition, as in Adam, so also in us. 
There is however in the creed the idea of a “ Divine Constitution” by 
which men are sinners in consequence of Adam’s sin. This theory of 
“constitution”? derives from Edwards, who, so Williston Walker 
wrote, took it from Locke’s speculation on Identity and Dwersity.* 
“That which makes us today what we were yesterday is the constant 
creative activity of God. God, by constitution, or appointment of 
things . . . sees fit to appoint that the acts and thoughts of the 
present shall be consciously continuous with those of the past; and it is 
this ever-renewed creation that gives personal identity to the individual. 
What is true of each man is true of the race. God has ‘constituted’ 
all men one with Adam, so that his primal sin is really theirs, and they 
are viewed as sinners, truly guilty, and children of wrath on that ac- 
count. In consequence of this established course of nature, or of a 
special divine constitution, the descendants of Adam were born, as he 
was after his sin, destitute of holiness, thus negatively evil, and certain to 
fallinto sin. Men consent to Adam’s sin as soon as they begin to act.” 


Professor Park said: 


“According to the Catechism Adam sinned personally and his 
descendants representatively at the time of eating the forbidden fruit. 
According to the creed, Adam sinned personally at that time and in 
consequence of his fall, his descendants have sinned personally since 
that time; but there is no intimation that they sinned representatively 
then or since; according to the Catechism men sinned in Adam and 
fell with him; according to the creed, they sinned after him and fell 
in consequence of his fall.’’t 


*Williston Walker: Ten New England Leaders: p. 258. 
}Foster: ibid: p. 87. 
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While sin is universal, election is.partial. The sin, however, for 
which a man is guilty is his own personal transgression. There is thus 
the rejection of the old Calvinistic idea of imputation, as expressed in 
the Catechism. Imputation follows upon one’s own sin. “The first 
depravity of heart and the imputation of that sin are both the con- 
sequences of that established union, or divine constitution of things.” 

The historic high Calvinism has no place for any ability of man, 
after the fall, for the good life. His nature is corrupt; his whole being 
is affected, and he has no character left, and the Holy Spirit is with- 
drawn. There is neither natural, nor moral will power, neither the 
natural ability, nor the moral desire for the good life. He is an 
enemy of God and all good things. Before regeneration all his 
unregenerate thoughts, desires and actions are adverse to the char- 
acter and glory of God. 

Now, however, there is the recognition of man’s natural ability. 
The whole history and experience of revivals find expression in the 
creedal statement that man has “wnderstanding and corporeal 
strength” to do all that God requires of him. It is only the sinner’s 
aversion that prevents him. It is not then a question of natural 
ability, but of moral disposition. 

Again, while all men sin, whether in Adam, or on their own 
account, only some are elected to salvation, according to the Catechism, 
and their number is definite and fixed. ‘God having out of his mere 
good pleasure, from all eternity, elected some to everlasting life, did 
enter into a covenant of grace to deliver them out of the estate of sin 
and misery and to bring them into an estate of salvation by a Re- 
deemer.” Here is the distinct recognition and emphatic declaration 
of partial election. Only some are thus destined for salvation. 
Others, who are not elected, have no chance whatever for salvation. 
Whether God by “reprobation,” or by “preterition” dooms them, 
effectively doomed they are, since they do not belong to the definite 
and fixed number elected, chosen, predestined, and foreordained to be 
saved. This partial election is characteristic of the Catechism, and 
strangely enough remains in the creed too. It is basic in all forms 
of genuine Calvinism. This is the fundamental presupposition of 
its whole scheme of salvation. 
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Contradictions With respect to the doctrine of atonement in the 
concerning the Creed, there is a glaring inconsistency. The old 
Atoneme high Calvinistic idea is that since the election 
is partial, the work of the Redeemer concerns the elect alone. The 
whole conception of the Redeemer, in his person, and work, and offices 
is based on partial election which involves limited atonement. It is 
only for the elect, and for none others, and yet in another article it 
is declared that “the Son of God and He alone, by his suffering and 
death has made atonement for the sins of all men.” 

Professor Smyth declared that “if you take these articles, each as 
it stands, giving to each its natural historical, full meaning, you are 
involved in an insoluble contradiction of belief. The first three 
articles state in unequivocal terms the doctrine of limited atone- 
ment; the fourth expresses plainly the doctrine of universal atone- 
ment. The framers of the creed following the thought of Bellamy 
and Hopkins declared for universal atonement and made it the basis 
of their interest in and work for missions.”’* 

There is also the question as to the nature of the atonement. In 
the Catechism, the work of Christ in the office of priest is “in his own 
offering up of himself to satisfy divine justice and to reconcile us to 
God,” whereas the creed makes no reference to the satisfaction of 
divine justice, but merely declares, ““The Son of God, and He alone, 
by his suffering and death has made atonement for the sins of all 
men.” In the one instance, we have the penal theory, and in the 
other, though not made explicit in the creed, but explicit enough in the 
writings of the framers thereof, the Grotian or governmental theory. 
- In the penal theory it is held that the sacrificial pains and death of 
Christ were inflicted by the Father; they were representative of the 
penalty God had threatened, and they were substituted for the actual 
punishment of believers, or were regarded by God as equivalent thereto 
and Christ was thus under the wrath of God. 

The Hopkinsians, in the thought of Bellamy and Hopkins, 
Jonathan Edwards the younger and others, differed from this inter- 
pretation. Bellamy made connection with Grotius’ theory, and 
explained “the atonement as a governmental necessity”’ and transferred 
the central point of the theory by teaching that God is, in this matter, 
not ‘‘the offended party,” but the supreme “Ruler.” Bellamy 

*Prof. E. C. Smyth: ibid: p. 54. 
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thus effected a change of the center of gravity in the New England 
theory.* God, as Ruler, or the moral governor of the world, is 
profoundly concerned for the good of all men. His punishment of 
men is from the motive of love and for their good. God does as he 
would be done by when he punishes sinners. Bellamy defines the 
atonement in these terms: 


“To the end that a way might be opened for him to put his 
designs of mercy into execution, consistently with himself, consistently 
with the honor of his holiness and justice, law and government and 
sacred authority, something must be done by him, in a public manner, 
as it were in the sight of all worlds, whereby his infinite hatred of sin, 
and unchangeable resolution to punish it, might be effectually mani- 
fested as if he had damned the whole world.’’¢ 

The Hopkinsians thus introduced the governmental theory of the 
atonement in contrast to the penal theory in either of its two forms, 
as equivalence or satisfaction. 

In the realization of salvation in actual experience and character, 
there are certain features which are important if we would under- 
stand to what the Professors, Visitors, and the student seeking scholar- 
ship aid must subscribe. Effectual calling, instantaneous radical 
regeneration, and irresistible grace, all come from the Holy Spirit. 
Justification, adoption, and sanctification, are also all due to the 
Spirit. ‘Only those who are effectually called do in this life partake of 
justification, adoption, and sanctification and the several benefits 
which flow therefrom. Justification is an act of God’s free grace, 
wherein he pardoneth all our sins and accepteth us as righteous in 
his sight, only for the righteousness of Christ zmputed to us and re- 
ceived by faith alone.” In the creed, however, there is no reference to 
imputation, nor is there any place for it in the “Hopkinsian” system. 


The Lake that One more doctrine demands our attention. It is 
Burneth with the doctrine of the future life, and the vastly 
Fire and Brimstone giferent destinies awaiting the elect, and non- 
elect. In the prayers, hymns and sermons and theological treatises 
as well as in the Catechism, the idea of the future life bulked large 
in Calvinism. It is not strange then that the creed should contain 
essentially the same articles, on this subject. Its primary interest 
is however in the glorious destiny of God’s elect: “The souls of 
*Foster: ibid: p. 115. tFoster: ibid: p. 116. 
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believers,” the creed declares, “are at their death made perfect in 
holiness and do immediately pass into glory; and their bodies being 
still united to Christ, will at the resurrection be raised up to glory, 
and that the saints will be made perfectly blessed in the full enjoying 
of God to all eternity.” 

Their thought of the final destiny of the wicked was most cer- 
tain. There were no doubts, no hesitations, no agnosticism. The 
non-elect, the passed by or passed over, were justly exposed to dam- 
nation. ‘They will awake to shame and everlasting contempt and 
with devils be plunged into the lake that burneth with fire and 
brimstone.” 

The creed is in line with the general orthodox Calvinistic thought. 
Thus Edwards preached the doctrine with terrific power, and held 
that eternal punishment is just since an infinite evil deserves and 
demands an infinite punishment. Bellamy agreed;* Hopkins also, 
with the added item that the elect in heaven will have their joys 
increased by the sight of the wicked being punished in this terrible 
fiery way. He writes: 


“The smoke of their torments shall ascend up in the sight of the 
blessed forever and ever, and serve as a most clear glass, always before 
their eyes, to give them a constant, bright and most affecting view of all 
these. And all this display of the divine character and glory will be 
in favor of the redeemed and most entertaining, and give the highest 
pleasure to all who love God, and raise their happiness to ineffable 
heights, whose felicity consists summarily in the knowledge and 
enjoyment of God.” ; 


These are the views of the men with respect to the final destiny 
of the non-elect. And amongst these non-elect are heathen, as well 
as wicked persons in Christian lands. As Professor Park said: 

“It is the strong drift of the creed that no man will be saved 
unless he belong to the number whom God has elected to eternal life 
and that all whom He elects will freely repent while they live. . . 
and when it says ‘the wicked will awake to shame,’ it means the 
non-elect.” 


*Foster: ibid: p. 197. 
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What Professors When and if then a Professor, or Visitor, is called 
must Believe and — ynon to subscribe to this creed and the Catechism 
Teach, and Visitors difiads bie th dusher-decl blicl 
Believe and Enforce ®S Modified by the creed, he declares publicly 

and solemnly, that he believes and will teach and 
defend certain doctrines, and oppose all who think otherwise, as 
follows: 


First: That the whole Bible, in all its facts, morals, and beliefs, 
is infallible and authoritative, and the human reason must be wholly 
submissive to it. 


Second: That the Will of God is absolutely sovereign, ruling over 
all things and all creatures and governing all their actions, and his 
foreordination is all-determining, either positively or negatively. 


Third: That Adam was created with perfect intelligence, and 
moral character at the beginning of his career, and put on probation, 
and fell, and in consequence of his fall, by some strange divine consti- 
tutional act, all men are involved, since he was their federal head or 
representative; and while they have the power to do the right, they 
have no desire therefor. 


Fourth: That the number of those destined, indeed, predestined, 
to be saved is definite and fixed, wholly through the Will of God by 
election, and this election is only of some, and so is partial. 

Fifth: That the atoning death of Christ has reference only to the 
elect, and is therefore limited in its intention and application; but at 
the same time, the atonement is universal, so that an unrecognized 
inconsistency must be accepted. Moreover, the sufferings of Christ 
are held to be penal in their nature, the equivalent of the punishment 
of the whole race, or satisfying the wrath and justice of God; or they 
were borne to maintain and manifest the integrity of God’s govern- 
ment of the world. 

Sixth: That only the elect are finally saved, and their bodies will 
be raised, and their future is secure. While as for the non-elect, 
whether heathen or wicked folk, they are doomed forever to hell, 
and of this final destiny of the non-elect one must have no doubt, 
and never cherish any hope for them. 

Such then is the creed, and this is its meaning, when interpreted 
in the light of its historical setting, and from the point of view of the 
men who framed it. 
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The Tragedy of This creed is attached to the Shorter Catechism, 
the Creed but there are certain omissions from the Cate- 
chism. There are divergencies and departures from the high Calvin- 
ism of the Catechism which make the creed peculiar to the New England 
theological development. One of the historians of this development, 
Professor Foster, thus sums up these differences: 

“In their own conception the New England fathers were always 
defending the truth, not by giving it up, but rather by stating it better. 
Thus they remained in conscious sympathy with their Calvinistic 
fathers, and thus called themselves Calvinists, and quoted and taught 
the Westminster Catechism, though in fact they had substantially 
abandoned the philosophy and many of the minor doctrines of the West- 
minster Scheme. For the arbitrary will of God, they substituted his 
character of love; for a sinful nature, a nature occasioning sin; for 
imputation, a strict personal responsibility; for a limited, a general 
atonement; for a bound, a free will; for a satisfaction to justice in 
the atonement, a governmental example, for irresistible grace, un- 
resisted.’’* 

The only criticism of this passage one is inclined to make is, that 
such differences are not matters of the minor doctrines of the West- 
minster Scheme.t This historian passes a judgment which goes to 
the heart of all the difficulties which have confronted the Seminary 
and brought it to its present tragic predicament when he says: 


“It was a fundamental idea in the constitution of Andover 
Seminary . . . that a man could be both a Hopkinsian and a true 
follower of Westminster. The theological struggle to unite these 
irreconcilable positions is the tragedy of that institution.” 


It is well to recall at this point the statement of the Supreme 
Court: 

“The difficulty in effecting this combination lay in framing a 
creed which in spite of their doctrinal differences should be acceptable 
to both groups. The ‘Associate Creed’ . . . was adopted as a 
compromise. It was a statement upon which both groups of Cal- 
vinists or orthodox trinitarian Congregationalists could agree... . 
It is a unique creed. No other theological seminary and no church has 
precisely this creedal basis.” t 

And it should be noted that this was the creed these men re- 
garded as unalterable; their creedal statement had reached its final 
form. Developments and improvements they had themselves made, 
and their ancestors before them, and the Christian church also, but 

*Foster: ibid: p. 282. tFoster: ibid p. 379. {Supreme Court Document: p. 1517. 
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their creed, with its unrecognized inconsistencies, and its inclusion by 
compromise of irreconcilable positions, was not to be developed, nor 
improved. 

It is, the XXVII Article of the associate statutes declares, 
“strictly and solemnly enjoined, and left in sacred charge, that every 
article of the above said creed shall forever remain entirely and identically 
the same, without the least alteration, or any addition or diminution.” 


The Supreme Court judges rightly when it says: 


“There was no elasticity in their statement of what they intended 
in certain respects. They made no provision for material changes 
in the religious conceptions set forth in the creed and in the West- 
minster Assembly’s shorter catechism.’’* 

And the candid historian could truthfully say: “Ne plus ultra 
should be written at the end of the creed.” 


Subscribers to Moreover these founders intended their teachers 
the Creed must be to be polemic in their teaching. They were 
Controversialists 4 oppose every heresy and error, ancient and 
modern, at home and abroad, in and outside the churches. The 
very Evangelical churches with which the Congregational churches 
have been for years on the most friendly terms, and those with which 
there is now an effort to secure some sort of federation or merger, 
were guilty of cherishing some of these very heresies and errors. 
The Seminary was founded at a time of theological controversy. 
The temper of the age was controversial, contentious, polemical, 
militant, intolerant. Men considered theological heresy and error 
to be “hazardous to the souls of men.” Differences in theology 
were for them dangerous to souls and jeopardized their salvation. 
Subscription to this creed, therefore, requires that the Professor, 
Visitor and student return to that polemic age and cherish its con- 
tentious temper. 

It is not without interest and significance to learn how two re- 
ligious groups regarded this school and its creed. In all controversy, 
it is well to see both sides and to learn how each side appears to the 
other. If not the strong points, then certainly the weak points are 
apt to be more clearly seen, on each side. The controversy with the 
liberals of that day, then beginning to be known as Unitarians, is 
quite familiar to us, and needs not to be dwelt upon at length. “The 


*Supreme Court Document: p. 1544. 
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Monthly Anthology,” the liberal organ, in the year 1808 declared 
that “the principles on which the institution was founded were hor- 
rible,”’ such as would have “disgraced the bigotry of the dark ages,” 
and that the creed “would forever fetter the freedom of the mind of 
the professors who should subscribe to it,” and was “a yoke too 
galling to be endured by any man.” 

The attack by Channing on the then prevalent popular orthodox 
notions, in his sermon on “Christian Worship,” and especially in the 
sermon at the installation of Jared Sparks, on “Unitarian Christian- 
ity,” shows very good temper, but it criticises the orthodox failure 
to discriminate the developmental character of revelation; the undue 
submission of reason in the interpretation of the Scriptures; the con- 
temptuous manner in which the human reason is often spoken of; 
the neglect of the doctrine of the Unity of God, and the stress laid on 
the Trinitarian conception which appeared to be virtually tritheistic; 
the emphasis upon the double nature of Christ, which made his human 
life unreal and meaningless; the unethical, if not immoral conception 
of the character of God; our whole human existence conceived in 
terms of probation, rather than of education; the mission of Christ to 
change the mind of God rather than the minds of men; the salvation 
of men by irresistible grace, rather than by the ethical influence of 
the Divine Spirit with which the human spirit codperates, and the 
issues of the salvation in noble character. 

I do not stop to raise and discuss the question, how far these 
criticisms were justified. If, however, we feel that much may be 
learned of the real meaning of Unitarianism from the criticism of the 
orthodox leaders, it is no less true that much may be learned of the 
real purport of the Andover creed from the criticism of Unitarian 
leaders. 


Presbyterians The other group who criticised the Andover 
Opposed the Creed Seminary, and its creed and its unwarranted use 
porn Che eae and abuse of the Shorter Catechism, consisted 
of the simon-pure, high Calvinistic Presbyterians. It is most in- 
teresting and very important to learn what these men thought. If 
the associate creed requires that all heresies and errors, ancient and 
modern, be opposed, and if the battle was waged against those men- 
tioned in the statutes, Andover Seminary itself was regarded by 
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these simon-pure Presbyterian Westminster high Calvinists as a 
stronghold of heresy and error, and dangerous to the souls of men. 
Strangely enough the statutes give the privilege of choosing the pro- 
fessors either from the Congregational or the Presbyterian churches. 
There is some history back of this privilege. Both the Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian churches in the early history of New Eng- 
land accepted the same doctrinal standards, and even their church 
polity was assimilated each by the other, and there was a sort of 
union between them, and later a division of geographical territory 
between them, and the relation at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century was very friendly, and ministers passed from one denomina- 
tion to the other, and professors were sought and found in the 
Presbyterian church, and one trustee at least, of the Academy and 
the Seminary was a conservative Presbyterian. This friendly rela- 
tion was characteristic of the Congregationalists with New England 
Presbyterians, particularly those of Connecticut, who had been 
liberalized by Edwards and especially by Yale College under Dwight. 

One might suppose, therefore, that the task of the Trustees and 
the Visitors was quite easy. They need but follow the suggestion of 
the statutes and seek for professors in the Presbyterian fold. When, 
however, we get back to this period, we make some interesting dis- 
coveries. In Professor James R. Willson’s book on “A Historical 
Sketch of the Doctrine of Opinions on the Atonement interspersed 
with Biographical Notices of the Leading Doctors,” published in 1817, 
we learn at first-hand the state of mind of other Presbyterians. 
These other Presbyterians in their different denominations were as 
eager to found theological seminaries as were the Andover and the 
West Newbury groups, and in 1810 they succeeded in founding their 
first theological school at Princeton, New Jersey, with Dr. Archibald 
Alexander as professor of theology. Professor Willson wrote on this 
matter as follows: 

“Dr. Alexander is a genuine disciple of Calvin and Calvin’s 
master; and indeed, it is impossible that he should be otherwise and 
be an honest man; for the professors of the Seminary by its constitu- 
tion are bound by the following oath, and profession: 

‘In the presence of God, and of the directors of this Seminary, I do 
solemnly examine, adopt, receive, and subscribe the Confession of 


faith and catechisms of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, as the confession of my faith; as a summary and just 
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exhibition of that system of doctrine and religious belief which is 
contained in the holy Scriptures, and therein revealed by God for 
his salvation; and I do solemnly examine and profess to receive the 
form of government of said church, as agreeable to the inspired oracle. 
And I do solemnly promise and engage not to inculcate, teach or in- 
sinuate, anything which shall appear to me to contradict or contravene, 
either directly or impliedly, anything taught in the said confession and 
catechisms, nor oppose any of the fundamental principles of Presby- 
tertan church government, while I continue a professor in this Semi- 


999 


nary. (Italics mine.) 


Now it appears that the purpose of the Princeton Seminary was 
to save the Presbyterian ministers and churches from “the contami- 


nation of Hopkinsian, Arminian and other heresies .... The 
Presbytery of New Brunswick, are said to be all anti-Hopkinsian, 
while the Presbytery of New Jersey . . . is otherwise .... The 


Synod of New York is now in a great state of fermentation, and 
Hopkinsianism is gaining ground. The disciples of the Northern 
School (i.e. Andover Seminary) have seven ministers in the New York 
Presbytery, and the orthodox five; their influence in the capital of 
the state must tend to advance it. . .. Emigration from the New 
England states increases the relative forces, favorably to error, in the 
Western parts of the state. . .. A question of great magnitude now 
presents itself; Should the friends of orthodoxy in the General Assem- 
bly, bring the Hopkinsian question to a speedy decision? . . . The 
churches in the North are generally supplied with ministers, and 
when the young men of Andover complete their studies and seek for 
settlement, they travel to the South. ... Their settlement is not 
merely a numerical increase of the forces on the side of error; they are 
active in making proselytes. (Italics mine.) 

What was the judgment of this Presbyterian and the Presby- 
terians for whom he wrote, on the leaders of New England theology? 
This was his estimate of Dr. Bellamy: 

“He was a very pious and industrious man, but possessed less 


learning and acuteness than Edwards ... His chief errors were 
relative to the extent of the atonement, the steps preparatory to pardon 
. and in relation to our natural powers . . . He denied the doctrine 


of substitution.”’ (Italics mine.) 
Of Hopkins he wrote: 
“The next distinguished writer on theology among the Northern 
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divines, after Bellamy, was Dr. Hopkins of Newport who advanced 
several steps farther than his predecessors.” 


He quotes Hopkins to the effect: 


“The atonement is coextensive with the fall. Infinite wisdom 
saw it best that redemption should not extend to all mankind.” (Italics 
mine.) 


He passes this judgment on Hopkins’ idea: 


“After all, then, the atonement really amounted to nothing. 
All might have been sentenced to hell, as many are, notwithstanding 
all Christ has done for them. . . . Hopkins appears to have been 
naturally a sensible man, and his works abound with pious traits. 
But led away by the opinions of others who had gone before him and 
bewildered by metaphysical subtleties, he destroys the simplicity of 
gospel truth, and weaves into a web of his speculations gross errors, 
which when fairly disentangled and followed out, would destroy the 
covenant of works, the covenant of grace, and the work of redemp- 
tion. He would himself have shuddered at the consequences drawn 
from his writings.” 


And now for one more estimate: “Dr. Emmons has succeeded 
him, and pretty fully developed his system, which is still evolving 
itself, and more and more displaying the extent of its deleterious 
power.” (Italics mine.) Of Andover Seminary and its professors, he 
wrote: 


“Among all of whom, professors and pupils, there is probably 
not one who does not maintain the doctrine of general atonement, 
natural ability, unconditioned submission and other Hopkinsian 
peculiarities. . . . The spirit of proselytism is a most striking feature 
of their character, and leads them to lay greater stress on the errors 
which they have imbibed than on the great and consolatory doc- 
trines of the Christian faith. . . . While their piety seems to be, and 
we hope is great, it is tinctured with all their aberrations from the 
glory of the gospel.” ... 


Synod of The Synod of Philadelphia in 1816, issued a 
Philadelphia’s pastoral letter to their churches, in which, 
Condemnation 


amongst other things, they said: “It appears 
that all the Presbyterians are more than commonly alive to the 
importance of contending earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints; and of resisting the introduction of Arian, Socinian, Arminian 
and Hopkinsian heresies, which are some of the means by which the 
enemy of souls would, if possible, deceive the very elect.””. . . “May 
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the time never come, in which our ecclesiastical courts shall deter- 
mine, that Hopkinsianism and the doctrine of our Confession of Faith 
are the same thing.” . . . Here, as in every branch of the church, the 
grand enemy of the truth, the most to be dreaded, because the most 
insinuating and the most to be opposed is Hopkinsianism. . . . The 
Northern heresy poisons the very foundations of literature and 
theology. It is a specious, falsely metaphysical system, that pre- 
tends to more than ordinary intelligence and piety. 

To conclude his sketch, he wrote: “‘a very large majority of the 
professors of religion in the United States are either Hopkinsians, or 
entire Arminians, and as such opposed to the doctrine of a definite 
atonement. The wealth of the nation is in the hands of error; and 
the learning is pretty equally divided. Piety is on the side of Cal- 
vinism, in all cases, though many pious men are erroneous in some of 
their opinions.” 

I have quoted at considerable length from this book because it 
allows us to see the reflection of the Hopkinsians and the Andover 
moderate Calvinists in the mirror of the simon-pure high Calvinists, 
and thus by the contrast between their views learn what they really 
believed and taught. Willson lived and wrote at the very time the 
Andover Seminary was founded. 

The same differences in belief were also clearly recognized and 
emphatically affirmed in the controversy that broke out in the middle 
of the century between Professor Park and Professor Hodge, on the 
occasion of Park’s famous sermon on “‘The Theology of the Intellect 
and Feelings.” Hodge pointed the contrast between genuine 
historic Calvinism, and the Andover theologian, and showed how 
radically different they were and that they belonged to two quite 
different systems of doctrines.* He concluded the debate thus: 

“Old school theology is a new field to him. . . . he is not at home, 
and unavoidably falls into the mistakes which foreigners cannot fail 
to commit in a strange land. He does not understand the language. 
. . . It would be wearisome work to set such a stranger right at every 
step. We admire his abilities, and are ready to defer to him in his 
own department. But when he undertakes to teach old school men 
old school theology, it is very much like a Frenchman teaching an 
Englishman how to pronounce English. With the best intentions, 
the amiable Gaul would be sure to make sad work with the dental 
aspirations.” 


*In a review of Park’s sermon, in Hodge: Essays and Reviews, p. 633. 
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There is one other matter which bears on the question of the 
Andover theology and the Presbyterian church. In 1836 occurred 
the famous trial of Albert Barnes for heresy.* He was a new school 
Presbyterian. ‘‘ What was the heresy with which he was suspected, 
charged and tried? He taught that the sinner was not held per- 
sonally answerable for the transgression of Adam; that while the Son 
of God died in place of sinners he did not endure the penalty of the 
law; that the atonement was for all men; that the sinner chooses 
freely, and the spirit compels no one; that God did not make men in 
order to condemn them; and that salvation is effected by a change 
in the affections of man. 

Now all these teachings were regarded by the Old School party 
as deadly errors, but these ideas were in essential agreement with 


New England Theology.’’} 


The Burden upon’ Thus far I have endeavored to show the mean- 
the Intelligence ing of the doctrines of the associate creed for 
and the Conscience 14. men who framed it. Since then one is 
required to subscribe to the creed, this is what he confesses and 
professes; this is what the Professors are required to hold and teach, 
the Visitors to believe and be expert in, in order to examine the 
Professors, and the students to understand and accept if and when 
they apply for scholarship aid to begin, or continue their studies in the 
Seminary. All three parties must do this intelligently as well as con- 
scientiously, strictly and rigidly, and not loosely and figuratively. 
Such were the conditions imposed upon these three parties by the 
founders. It is upon these conditions that the Supreme Court has 
passed judgment. The burden now rests upon the intelligence 
and conscience of the Professors and Visitors, and of certain students. 

The conditions of creedal subscription in one age become sore 
burdens for intelligent and conscientious men in another age. The 
experience of other churches and schools should throw some light 
upon our present predicament and suggest a way out of our trouble. 

One way out of such a difficulty has been by a declaratory act, 
which varies the form of subscription. Recourse to this method has 
been taken by the National Church and by the Free Churches of 
Scotland; in England a similar course has been taken by the Presby- 


*George Harris: A ee, s Change in Religion: p. 40. 
Foster: ibid, p. 
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terian churches; likewise in Wales. Certain churches in our own 
country have done the same. The United Presbyterian Church in 
1902 passed a declaratory statement defining the sense in which 
certain articles are to be taken. 

Another way out has been by modifications in the standards, or 
creeds. And nearly, if not all the Calvinistic churches have been 
obliged to do so with some of their articles, which bear on matters 
of faith and morals, or on the relation of the Church to the State. 

No church however provides a better example of this method 
than our own denomination. It modified its creeds from its early 
history up to the period when the Seminary was founded. Since 
then on three occasions The National Council has changed its declared 
standards in framing new doctrinal statements in The Burial Hill 
Creed, the Creed of the Commission of 1883, and recently in the 
Kansas City Creed. And the institutions founded by the very men 
responsible for the existence of Andover Seminary have also changed 
their doctrinal basis, notably the American Board and the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society. Our Congregational churches and 
their missionary agencies were given freedom to change, liberty to 
progress, and meet the demands of the spirit of truth. 


Can Andover There has been a continuity of the evangelical 
Seminary beset — faith and a progressive change in theological 
a statements according as new light has come 
to the churches. The strange anomaly confronts us, that the Sem- 
inary which was established for the service of the Congregational 
churches and their missionary agencies is the one institution which 
does not admit of change, and which is tethered to the positions held 
in 1808.' All the other Congregational theological seminaries are free 
to grow, and modify their doctrinal standards. The first theological 
seminary of our Congregational Churches, with its wonderful history 
and with the increasing freedom granted to its professors during its 
century of service has been obliged by the exigency of the decision of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts to lose its professors and 
students, and close its doors. If that is not a tragedy, then I know 
not what tragedy is. It appears that the Supreme Court recognized 
this tragic situation and pointed out that the only possible way of 
relief was through cy pres proceedings. If and since the function of 
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tragedy is, as Aristotle declared, the purification of mind and heart, 
then it is to be hoped that all of us who are actors in, or spectators of, 
this tragedy will have our hearts purified of all unworthy feelings, 
and our minds cleared of all prejudices, and pride of theological or 
creedal finalities, and our wills set to keep continuity with the vital 
evangelical faith of the founders, and our own souls true to the knowl- 
edge of our day, and faithful to the illumination of the divine Spirit 
of truth. 


“Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 
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